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AMERICA’S HARDEST HITTING 
COLUMNISTS 





WALTER WHITE 


“People and Places” 


Mr. White is secretary of the NAACP and one of the 
nation’s best informed men on the entire race problem. 
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LANGSTON HUGHES ; 
“Here to Yonder” f 


Internationally known for his books and plays which are 
read the world over, Mr. Hughes’ new column has 
become “must” reading. 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE 
“National Grapevine” 
4 Charley pulls no punches in giving off-the-record infor- 
° mation and comment from the Nation’s Capital in his 
own inimitable way. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum leading to Master of 
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SUMMER SESSIONS—1943—TEN WEEKS 


First Session—June 7—July 10 
Second Session—July 12—August 14 


Regular technical Social Work Courses. Pay od credit toward 
the diploma or degree for courses taken in the Summer Ses- 
gon as when offered during g the fi fall and winter session, also 


Special Courses Pre Workers for Services 
Arising a Needs 


Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Sehool 


For further information, write 


FORRESTER 8B. Wasmuares, A.M., Director, 
247 Henry Street, S. Atlanta, Ga. 


Secretarial Careers Start 
At The 
Pioneer lastitute of Business Trainiag 


Special programs in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping & all Commercial 
subjects for CIVIL SERVICE & PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRIES. Enter any Mon- 
day the year around. Day & Night 
individual classes. Dormitory accom- 
modations in heart of City. 
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Director of Admission 
E. R. CLEMONS 
627-629 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pe. PEN. 2935 
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Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
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College and 
School News 


Lincoln University (Pa.) held its 
commencement on May 18. The noted 
poet, Carl Sandburg, was the speaker. 


At the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in March, Wilberforce 
University was granted unconditional 
accreditation. Beginning with this 
year, “The Wilberforce University 
Quarterly”, published since 1939, will 
appear under the new title of “The 
Negro College Quarterly” 


Bernard S. Jefferson, associate pro- 
fessor of law at Howard University, 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
national office of Civilian Defense. He 
will help to organize Negro groups in 
voluntary Federal war programs. 


Dr. Frank L. McCluer, president of 
the Lincoln University (Mo.) board 
of curators and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee has resigned to become 
delegate to the Missouri Constitutional 
convention. 

On April 30 and May 1, Lincoln Uni- 
versity was host to the Educational Con- 
ference sponsored by the College Section 
of Missouri State Association of Negro 
Teachers and the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University. 

Under the direction of Prof. S. F. 
Collins, the summer school will have two 
sessions, June 14 to August 6, and 


August 9 to September 3. 


Dr. Alfonso Elder, for the past nine- 
teen years dean of North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, has been named chair- 
man of the department of education at 
Atlanta University. He is a 1921 
alumnus of Atlanta U., with an A.B. 
degree, and has an M.A. from Columbia 
U. 

The summer school will open June 7. 


Commencement exercises at Morgan 
State College were held on May 31, 
with the principal address being de- 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE Hampton, Virgiaie 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
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(co-educational) 
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Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master’s Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 


85 West 118th St., 
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BENNETT COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 1 to July 10, 1943 
on 
CHILD HEALTH 

COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

For further information write 
The Registrar 
Bennett College 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
d to Lead—to Learn With 


To Learn an \ 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
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For Information address 
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LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 
An American Missionary As- 
sociation institution. 


A city college fully ac- 
credited with an A rating by 
the Southern Association. 


Accommodations are avail- 
able for a limited number 
of out-of-city students. 


THE Y. W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 


(Licensed by State Department of Education) 
Complete Courses Leading to 
Diploma or Certificate in 


Secretarial & Business School Millinery 


Dressmaking & Designing Practical Nursing 
Power Machine Operating Beauty Culture 


Full-Time or Part-Time Courses 


DAY or EVENING 


179 West 137th St., New York, N. Y. 
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livered by Dr. Allan Robertson, Presi- 
dent of Goucher College. There were 
seventy candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


Commencement exercises were held at 
West Virginia State College on May 
23. The principal address was delivered 
by Dr. Channing S. Tobias. 


The Tenth Anniversary Reunion of 
the Tuskegee Institute Class of 1933 
was held during the commencement sea- 
son, May 24. P. Bernard Young, editor 
of the Journal and Guide was the princi- 
pal speaker. 


Dr. Channing H. Tobias was principal 
speaker at the Shaw University Com- 
mencement on May 31. Dr. L. E. 
McCauley, Raleigh physician, has been 
elected to the board of trustees. 


President Howard D. Greeg of Dela- 
ware State College has announced 
several curricular and administrative 
changes, including the introduction of an 
educationally noteworthy Divisional or- 
ganization of the college. The latter will 
include Divisions of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Social Sciences, Psychology and 
Education, Languages and _ literature, 
and Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 
Divisions will include separate depart- 
ments coordinated by a chairman of each 
division. Administrative changes in- 
clude Divisions of instruction under the 
overall supervision of a Dean-Registrar, 
Student Personnel under a director, and 
Business Management under the Busi- 
ness Manager. 


Hampton Institute alumni have 
recommended the election of a woman 
member to the board of trustees. 

It is announced that the Institute will 
maintain as in the past its regular pro- 
gram “education for life’ despite the 
patriotic service it is now rendering as a 
technical training station for enlisted 
men of the Army and Nvay. 

Principal speakers at Hampton’s com- 
mencement (April 8-12) were Dr. Mor- 
decai Johnson, President of Howard 
University, and Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
President of Wilberforce University. 
Edison A. Bertrand of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has been elected president of the stu- 
dent council for the year 1943-44. He 
was recently elected president of Kappa 
Delta, the Hampton chapter of Alpha 
Kappa Mu, intercollegiate honorary 
scholastic society, and for the past year 
served as co-chairman of the Student 
Christian Association. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
‘Primary, Grades 1-3).. ......... 


2—Elementary Education : BS. Degree 

(Intermediate, Grades 4-8). 3 

3—Home Economics : a. Dees 
(Elementary and High S_hool)..... 3.8 

4—Industrial Arts: , Re 1-8. Degree 
(Elementary and High School) . B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of 1 escs v nia 

Graduation from a standard four-yea high school 
required for admission. 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa.. is a fully ac. 


credited member of the American Association ‘o 
Colleges 
For further infermation and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 
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College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of 

High Rating 
2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 
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Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses . 


Aviation R..©.. t. Athletics 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 
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GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 


Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta Georgia 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 

ABLE FACULTY 


ionally qualified to prepare young men 
. = the. fields of religion, medicine, den- 

, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and tec ology. 


us within recent years for the significant 
— of leadership edkioved by its pamuaees, 
fatellect aod character equally stre: 


For further information attain 
THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 





CLASS A FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 
Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND ee. 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRIC 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 


Registration, Summer Sessions: May 6, June 10, 
July 15. 


ULTURE 


For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


NEGRO ART PHOTO-CALENDARS 


For Advertising Your B 
Negro subjects artistically posed, home scenes, beautiful 
wemen, and ebildren, etc. Advertise -. business the 
Bend stamped envelope for rep 
Agents Percentage Bom 
(Send 35c for sample 
NEGRO ART ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Lebigh 4-4184 272 Lenox Ave. New York City 








Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


UR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 


advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


New York Chica: Washi N 
Pilledclhio Richeond Arioutie City Auioeta” 
Baltimore Brooklyn 
For further information write 


Apen College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 





The Month 


War: Charles Jackson French, heroic 
Navy mess attendant, commended for 
bravery by Admiral William Halsey. 

93rd division on maneuvers in Louisi- 
ana. 

House Military Affairs Committee 
now investigating the shooting of Pfc. 
William McRae by his commanding of- 
ficer, Col. William T. Coleman, June 5 
at Selfridge Field, Mich. 

First Negro Marines to receive ranks 
of sergeant are: Edson E. Blackman, 
Jr., Charles F. ‘Anderson, Gilbert H. 
Johnson and John T. Pridgen. 

Negro fighter pilot squadron report- 
edly on active duty in North Africa un- 
der command of Lt. Col. B. O. Davis, Jr. 

S. S. George Washington Carver, 
second liberty ship named for a Negro, 
launched May 7, christened by singer 
Lena Horne. 


Labor: First ship built by all-Negro 
workers at Sun _ shipbuilding yards 
launched May 10. 

Six thousand Mexicans to join im- 
ported Jamaican and Bahamian labor- 
ers. 

James Harold Herman winner of 
“Letter of Commendation” from St. 
Louis Curtiss-Wright corporation for 
idea to speed production. 


Education: Tuskegee institute ac- 
cepts $100,000 subsidy from Alabama 
in exchange for six seats on board of 
trustees. 

Dr. E. C. McLeod installed as eighth 
president of Wiley college, May 24. 

St. Augustine college (Fla.) student 
strikers demand removal of president E. 
H. Gould, white, to make way for com- 
petent Negro leadership. 


Books: First novel by Carl Offord, 
White Face, published by McBride. 

Victory, OWI publication explain- 
ing American war effort to foreigners, 
overlooks Negroes. 


Arts: Leigh Whipper, veteran Negro 
actor, cast as Haile Salassie in film, 
“Mission to Moscow”. 


Color Line: Public hearing de- 
manded on closing of New York’s famed 
Savoy ballroom on “vice charges”. The 
Savoy was closed April 28. 

Missouri civil rights bill, introduced in 
legislature by Rep. Edwin F. Kenswil, 
shelved in committee without reaching 
the house floor. 

John S. Blanton, attacked by two 
white Marines on a Washington-bound 
train, fined $10 by D. C. judge for “dis- 
orderly conduct”. 

General Motors workers, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., struck, June 5, when Negro 
machinists began work there. 

Women: Mrs. Mary McLeod Be- 
thune honored for 38 years service in 
Bethune-Cookman college. Mrs. Frank- 
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lin D. Roosevelt guest speaker at the 
New York celebration, May 2. 

Negro women still excluded from 
WAVES, SPARS and women’s re- 
serve of the Marines. 

Churches: Fifth annual session of 
National Conference of Church Leaders 
held May 4-5 at Nashville, Tenn. 

Crime: Pacio P. Baclan, Filipino en- 
gineer on S. S. Booker T. Washington, 
held by federal authorities for possess- 
ing explosives aboard ship. 

Stays of execution granted Henry 
Daniels and Curtis Robinson, alleged 
rapists of a Mobile, Ala., white woman, 
after introduction of evidence that they 
underwent police “third degree’. 

Achievements: Thirty-nine Rosen- 
wald fellowships awarded, twenty-six 
to Negroes. Roi Ottley, Florence Mur- 
ray and Thomas Sancton, white, man- 
aging editor of The New Republic, 
among recipients. 

House of Representatives unani- 
mously approves bill authorizing erec- 
tion of a monument honoring George 
Washington Carver. 


Sports: “Burnt Cork’, entry of 
comedian Eddie “Rochester” Anderson 
in Kentucky Derby, May 1, last in a 


field of ten. 

Deaths: Lt. Wilmeth Sidat-Singh 
killed in plane crash in Lake Huron, 
Mich., May 9. 

International: William V. S. Tub- 
man elected president of Liberia May 4, 
to take office January 1, 1944. 

—Constance H. Curtis 


STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


Has completed 
Seventy-Five Years of 
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A liberal Arts College 
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Dr. E. C. McLeod, new president of 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 


has instituted several important changes in or- 
der to meet war time training emergencies. 

Plans for Summer School call for Course 
— on war educational problems as they 
relate to 


| Rural teacher training 
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Annetta Sylvester, USO hostess at the Har- 
lem Defense Center, with two service men 
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Editorials 





Negro Bomber Crews? 


T has been announced that the 99th 
pursuit squadron of Negro fighter 
pilots has arrived in North Africa. 
These men, the hope and pride of Negro 
America, landed just too late to help in 
driving the Axis troops out of Africa. 
No doubt they will see action in the next 
move against Hitler. 

This announcement means that the 
Army feels that these men are ready to 
fight. Although the final testing of any 
trained fighters, ground, sea, or air, is 
in actual combat, it may be assumed that 
the 99th is as ready to fight as any group 
of similarly trained white pilots. Does 
this also mean the Army feels that the 
training of Negro fighter pilots is past 
the “experimental” stage mentioned 
officially some months ago? 

If this be true, if the men of the 99th 
and their successors in the 100th by 
their performances have wiped out the 
discouraging “experiment” stigma, then 
why does not the Army Air Forces go 
all out by training Negro bomber 
crews? If our lads can fly single-en- 
gined fighting planes, some of them, 
undoubtedly, can fly two- and four- 
engined planes. If they can shoot .50- 
calibre machine guns on the ground, 
they can shoot them from the turrets 
of a Flying Fortress. They can learn 
navigation and be taught to be bom- 
bardiers. 

If they can fly Army planes, why not 
Navy and Marine and Coast Guard 
planes? In short, why not let young, 
healthy, skilled, patriotic Negro Ameri- 
cans give everything they’ve got to help 
win this war? Why hold them back ? 


Virginia Ministers Speak 


1 white ministers of Richmond, 
Va., speaking through their alli- 
ance, have taken a significant step for- 
ward in race relations that deserves the 
attention of all persons, white and black, 
interested in interracial justice and prog- 
ress, 

Courageously placing their finger on 
a traditional “sore spot”, the white 
ministers declared first that voting 
privileges should carry no element of 
discrimination because of race. They 
went on to recommend that Negroes 
should serve freely on juries, that col- 
ored citizens should be represented on 
the school board, and that the City of 


Richmond should appoint Negro police- 
men, 


In the South there are no more pow- 
erful spokesmen than the white minis- 
ters. When they speak out on racial 
matters it may be assumed that public 
opinion is not far behind. Years ago 
students of race relations were leaning 
to the prediction that when a “break” 
came in the traditional attitude of the 
South on the Negro it would come in the 
Old Dominion state of Virginia. But 
North Carolina, for reasons unknown, 
stepped into the lead, notably in the 
field of education, and became known 
as the “most progressive” southern 
state on the question of the Negro. 

Now the Richmond white ministers 
have declared themselves and Virginia 


_takes the spotlight. If the vexing prob- 


lem of the franchise can be solved, and 
if Negroes can take their deserved places 
in the civic life of the community—on 
juries, school boards, and as guardians 
of the peace—we can look to accelerated 
progress in Virginia and to inspiration 
to the rest of the South to follow suit. 


Maneuvers Nail Lie 


HATEVER else may be wrong 
with the Negro and the Army, 
the trip of the Negro editors to the war 
maneuvers of the Third Army in Louisi- 
ana early in May certainly scotched one 
popular lie once and for all. There has 
been considerable talk that our men 
were not being trained to fight—not 
sincerely and thoroughly trained to fight. 
Many stories have gone the rounds 
about failure to teach Negroes even how 
to use a rifle. It has been said that the 
Army was only going through the mo- 
tions, hoping that Negro soldiers would 
not make good when the test came. 
One of the outfits in the Third Army 
maneuvers was the 93rd division, com- 
posed entirely of Negro enlisted men. 
About half the commissioned officers— 
mostly in junior grades—are Negroes. 
This division has been training as a unit 
for about a year at Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz. Some of the units which make up 
the division had an additional year of 
training before they went to Huachuca. 
The Louisiana maneuvers showed 
them to be well-trained in the use of all 
the latest weapons of modern warfare. 
There is not a weapon that a combat 
division is supposed to have and know 
how to use that the 93rd does not have. 
Military censorship does not permit too 
specific mention of details, but it can be 
said that the 93rd is using everything 
from pistols to 155mm artillery. They 





are operating every kind of vehicle used 
by the army. They are using every kind 
of technical equipment used by any other 
division. 

As a trained fighting outfit the 93rd 
ranks high. It is not for a mere layman 
to say that the men are “expert” or 
“superb” or “crack”. But even a lay- 
man can see that they know their busi- 
ness and will deliver for Uncle Sam 
when the time comes. They handle 
their weapons with familiarity and ease. 
During a pause between maneuver prob- 
lems, the tank battalion, stowed away 
carefully in the woods, was devoting 
itself to cleaning its guns, getting ready 
for the next “battle”. The men went 
about the tasks as surely and confidently 
as a civilian hanging a picture. 

The War department broke precedent 
by inviting the Negro press to the war 
games, but must realize by now that it 
was a master stroke. The trip enlight- 
ened the editors, helped to educate some 
of the top Army personnel, and—most 
important—encouraged the enlisted men 
by showing them the civilian world was 
genuinely interested in their progress. 


Wipe Out the Poll Tax 


T is to be hoped that before this 

appears in print the House will have 
once more passed the anti-poll tax bill. 
Plucked out of committee by 218 signa- 
tures on a discharge petition, the bill 
was scheduled to come up for considera- 
tion in the House on May 24. Although 
the membership of the House has 
changed slightly since a similar bill was 
passed by it last fall, unless a major 
shift takes place, the present bill should 
get enough votes for passage after the 
usual hot, but short, House debate. 


As with all bills of this nature, the real 
battle will be in the Senate, for here the 
debates are not short, but unlimited. 
Last fall the Senate permitted a shame- 
less filibuster on the bill. Ten or twelve 
men held up everything, determined to 
talk until the anti-poll tax bill was with- 
drawn or dislodged on a technicality. 


The filibuster is not democratic. A 
tiny minority using this weapon can 
block the overwhelming majority. The 
task of the voters is to make their sena- 
tors understand that the majority of the 
people want the anti-poll tax bill passed, 
and want no filibuster. The faith of the 
world in us, in this war for democracy, 
is not strengthened by our stubborn 
refusal to remove a barrier which keeps 
ten million citizens from the ballot box. 












































































ACK got started to school a week 
J late that year because his folks had 

not been able to move any earlier. 
That made it all the harder to become 
acquainted, for the strange boys and 
girls already had their friends. Accord- 
ingly, Jack played alone at_ recess, 
bouncing a little red ball forlornly 
against the side of the school building 
to amuse himself. By the hour, lone- 
somely, he did this, and sometimes he 
got to thinking that all the other kids, 
and the teacher too, hated him. Because 
he was a shy sort of boy, he could not 
understand, and he was very lonely. 

Then finally Tommy and he got to 
be friends, and this was the thing that 
saved him and made everything happy 
that winter. They even got so they 
walked to school together, and in the 
late soft-yellow afternoons, laughing 
and hollering, they chugged through 
the snow like steam engines. One 
week they made a snow man; later they 
built a fort and put water on it to fix 
it as hard as stone. 

This new friend, Tommy, was a wild, 
lonely sort of a boy. If one could have 
forgotten the dirt and unkemptness of 
his curly blond hair, he might have seen 
a kind of poetic beauty in the boy’s deli- 
cate, haunted pallor; but Tommy was 
tough, notwithstanding—tough for a 
boy of seven. He moved in a nervous, 
hungry way, and he was thin and pale 
and looked as if he did not get enough 
to eat. The neighbors said he was bold, 
harum-scarum and loud, and_ they 
blamed his lazy mother. Not that she 
could have done anything with him, 
for he did not mind her, nor anyone. 
And he swore, too. 

Because of all these things, Jack’s 
mother would have preferred if her 
boy had not taken a liking to Tommy, 
and yet she had a deep understanding 
of her son’s loneliness. She would not 
have raised a finger that might have 
caused him pain about it, because she 
knew that this was the only way it 
could be, and knew too that even this 
could not last. So long as they lived in 
a neighborhood such as they did, he 
would be thrown together with boys of 
this kind, without escape. And in some 
such neighborhood as this must they 
always live so long as Jack’s father was 
only a janitor—lucky he was to have a 
job at all. Sometimes she wished that 
Jack had had brothers or sisters, or 
that there were others of his age and 
kind here for him to play with, and yet 
she knew the hopelessness of that, too. 


When He Was Knee High 


By Robert W. Root 


The story of Jack and Tommy, 

real buddies, who could think 

of nothing but the day when it 

would at last be warm enough 
to go swimming 


Tommy’s mother, on the other hand, 
hardly knew of the friendship, if she 
even cared. Her main interest in the 
boy was to have him serve her, and in 
her shrill, harping voice she ranted at 
him the few hours he was home. Natur- 
ally, he was home very little. Whenever 
he could slip away, he did, scampering 
direct to Jack’s for relief. Then, at last, 
there was “fun” for him. Indeed, the 
friendship which grew between them 
was a great one, planted of the loneliness 
of both. Wherever either went alone, 
he met the cruel names and jeers flung 
by the older boys. But together, part- 
ners, they withstood everything. 

At the time of the first January 
thaw, when the melted snow and sooty 
slush brimmed the gutters, and when 
it seemed to boys of seven that spring 
was already upon them, Tommy first 
mentioned swimming. 

“Jeez,” he said, poking and splashing 
with a stick in the clear-flowing gutter 
water, “I’ll be glad when it’s warm 
enough so’s we can go swimmin’ again. 
D’ya know how to swim?” 

“Sure, I can swim, all right.” 

“Where d’ja useta swim?” 

“We swum in the river—it was a 
great big muddy ol’ river, but it was 
sure swell on a hot day.” 

“What’s its name?” 

“The Skunk—it went right through 
the middle of town.” 

“Never heard of it,” Tommy said 
disparagingly. “I betcha we got a bet- 
ter place to swim here than you’ve ever 
saw before.” 

“I doubt it. 
ol’ river.” 

“Who wants to swim in a river, any- 
how? Jeez!” Tommy splatted his stick 
down hard, and the grey water gushed 
up and oozed into the spongy snow. 
“We don’t even have a river, but you 
oughta see the pool this ol’ town’s got.” 
He spoke fondly and proudly. “Jeez, 
it’s a great big ol’ pool—as big as the 
whole school building, I bet. Jeez, you 
can hardly see across it. An’ deep— 
man oh man, is it deep! It’s the swellest 
place to swim you ever saw.” 

“Yuh,” Jack said. “‘That’s swell all 
right, but it’d cost too much. I'd rather 


The Skunk uz a keen 





swim in the river, where 
nothin’.” 

“Hell, it only costs a dime,” Tommy 
shot back in his falsetto profanity, 
“You can swipe a dime easy.” But he 
knew Jack had been taught not to swipe, 
and added, “Shucks, anyway, they have 
free days every little while—I don’t 
know how of’en, but pritty of en—an’ 
you can get in without payin’ a single 
penny. 


ion t cost 


Jack’s eyes glittered, great and 
brown. “Boy oh boy, if it’s free, then it 
sure must be swell. I bet the water’s 
nice.” He could afford to be concilia- 
tory. “A river ain’t so good, really, 
’cause there’s so much mud, it gets all 


over yuh.” 

“This is keen all right. I about spend 
all the time out there in the summer. 
Jeez, it won’t be long now.” 

And they began to plan and dream 
how fine it would be. 


UT aiter January, there was Feb- 

ruary, gnawingly cold, and it 
seemed that summer was frozen away 
for good. March was little better, gusty 
with frigid winds and chill rains. But 
April and May were warm in Illinois 
that year. The green started pricking 
up through the dead grass early, and 
Tommy called their minds back to the 
pool again. Each day, it seemed to get 
hotter and hotter in school, and they 
could hardly wait until vacation. 
Towards the end of April, they started 
going barefoot, and now it seemed very 
close. 

“Man oh man,” Tommy said. “Pritty 
soon, man oh man.” 

A Saturday in early May he could 
wait no longer. It was a hot day, close 
as a blanket, the sun high now, bright 
in a dazzling blue. Tommy came over 
to Jack’s, a faded pair of maroon swim- 
ming trunks and a watery-grey towel 
over his arm. 

“Let’s go out to the pool. 
it’ll be open now,” he said. 

Jack was cautious. “Is it free today?” 

“Hell, yes, I think it’s free today all 
right,” Tommy said confidently. 

Jack’s mother, however, was unet- 
thusiastic about her son’s swimming s0 
early in the season. 

“It won’t be open yet, honey. It's 
still too cold,” she said. 

“Cold!” Jack cried with scorn. 
“Golly, it’s hot. Anyway, we can go out 
and try, anyway.” At last she saw the 
logic of this argument and dug out his 
moth-frayed swimming suit. Secretly, 
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to be on the safe side, Jack took some 
mnies from his bank. 

It was a long road, white in the sun 
and burning and dusty under their 
bare feet. But through the heat they 
had visions of the sweet and soothing 
coolness of the water when they should 
get there. For blocks they walked, and 
then, at last, Tommy said it was just 
around the bend ahead, and here they 
saw a iarmer, plowing. He pulled his 
horses up at the fence row and hailed 
them. 

“Where you goin’, boys?” he asked. 

“The pool,” Tommy answered, un- 
communicatively. 

“You're a bit early, ain’t you, son?” 
He was a big, beef-shouldered man, 
and he took off his straw hat to wipe a 
great handkerchief around his sweat- 
matted hair. 

“Maybe,” Tommy said _ sullenly. 
Jack didn’t say anything, and ‘they 
walked on. 

It was too early, all right. There was 
not a drop of water in the pool, and 
there was no one else around. They 
pressed their noses into the heavy-wire 
fence and saw how the pool lay, a great 
boxed and slanting pavement, empty 
and white in the sunlight. Aimlessly 
then, silent with disappointment, they 
walked around it in the squishing clean 
sand which had slopped through the 
fence. It seemed hot enough that some- 
one would fill it and let you go swim- 
ming. 

“Hell,” Tommy said, and they started 
the long road back. 

At the bend, the farmer was drawn 
up to the fence, waiting. His horses 
were swishing their tails, and their 
harnesses jiggled as they shivered their 
skins to scare off the flies. 

“Ain’t any water in it yet, is there, 
boys?” the farmer asked, jovially. 

“Ain’t any yet,” Tommy said, un- 
smiling. 

“I hardly thought there’d be any yet,” 
the farmer said. He slapped a fly from 
his thick arm with the reins. “It will 
be a little piece before they come out 
and fill her up.” 

“How long do you suppose it will 
be?” Tommy asked, wistfully now. 
“Oh, they usually open it on Memo- 
rial Day, as I remember.” 

“Is that very long?” Tommy asked. 

“It’s a little better than three weeks 
yet. 

_ Tommy dug his grey toes dejectedly 
into the white road dust. Three weeks 
seemed an awful long time to wait. 

“Is it free that day?” Jack asked. It 
was the first thing he had said to this 
Strange man. 

a think so,” the farmer said. “Yes, 
I'm sure of it. It’s a city pool, and it’s 
always been free the first day ever since 
it opened, I think.” 

And so they had to go back, now, for 








awhile, simply to dreaming about swim- 
ming in the pool. 

“Say, Mamma, when is Memorial 
Day?” Jack asked when they got back 
home. 

“Tt’s the thirtieth,” she told them. 

The three of them looked up the 
thirtieth on a calendar and figured it 
was three weeks and four days oif. 

“Jeez, at least we know it’s gonna be 
free that day,” Tommy said with a 
sudden optimism, a flash of his nervous, 
hungry smile. 

“That’s something, all right,” Jack 
said. 

In the days that followed, then, Jack 
and Tommy were together almost con- 
stantly. They played soldiers and In- 
dians, cops and robbers, and _ finally 
modern war, with tongue-trilled machine 
guns. The days were lush and warm, 
and they played hard, forgetful of the 
heat. But when, exhausted by the care- 
free round together, they lay down in 
the finger-lovely grass, again they 
thought of swimming. 

“Jeez, wouldn’t it be nice to get in that 
ol’ water now, an’ wash all the sweat 
off an’ get good ’n’ cool?’ Tommy 
would say, dreamily. 

“Boy, you said it,” Jack would reply. 

They lay, winnowing the grass cool 
between their fingers, plucking it, suck- 
ing and biting it. 

“Jeez, after that ol’ pool opens, I’m 
gonna spend all my time out there,” 
Tommy said. “I’m gonna jump in that 
ol’ water an’ splash around an’ get good 
‘n’ cool. An’ then when I get tired, 
I'll go up an’ lay in the sand an’ just 
enjoy the sun. I’m gonna get myself a 
real tan this summer. Jeez, you should 
have seen me last summer.” He pulled 
his sleeve up high above his thin, white 
biceps, streaked with the greys of dirti- 
ness and poor food. “I’m gonna get 
that all tanned up again really like 
something.” He cast an appraising eye 
at Jack’s arms. “You got a pretty good 
tan already,” he said. 

“Uh-huh,” Jack said noncommittally. 

“Well, you watch me, and I'll have as 
good a one. Jeez, I bet I get a lot tanner 
than you.” 


ND so at last, after great imagin- 
ings, the long-awaited day arrived. 
Right after breakfast, they hunted out 
their swimming clothes and _ towels 
again and set off for the pool. The day 
was starting with determination towards 
the thick sirupy heat of July, but they 
were glad—all the better for swimming ! 
The trees were green and fluttery with 
shadows, and all down the street, before 
they got to the dusty country road, there 
were flags, red-white-and-blue, brisk 
and dancing. It was a real holiday, and 
with more of his nervous jerkiness than 
usual, Tommy hurried gaily along. 
Because of the certainty of swimming at 
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the other end, the hot white road was 
not so long now. At the bend, there 
was no farmer with his team, but the 
corn was coming up all around, in 
floppy green blades, rowed, criss-crossed, 
infinitely patterned. 

And now they heard the noises of the 
pool and saw the glint of the water. 
The fountain was gushing, white and 
foamy, they saw, and kids were playing 
around in the water, splashing and 
gurgling, yelling and screaming, in a 
reverberating pool-sound. They began 
to run and, eagerly, they scampered 
around the fence in the sand. 

“Do you know . . . how to get in?” 
Jack cried, his breath jerking with his 
steps. This was all so fine and gay that 
he, the river-swimmer, was a little 
frightened. 

a 
o’ times.” 

“That’s good . . . ’cause I sure don’t 
know where to go.” Jack’s voice broke 
off. Then, ‘“‘Where do we undress ?” 

“In that white building. Jeez, you saw 
it the other day.” 

“Yah,” Jack said. “But it seems like 
it would cost something.” 

“Oh, quit worryin’,” Tommy cried, 
exasperated. “It won't cost nothin’. 
You heard what that guy told us.” 

“Um-huh.” 

There were bare, unpainted boards 
leading through an open fence-gate to 
the bath house. Tommy. slowed now, 
a little uncertain, for all his hard-boiled 
manner. “We just go up there to the 
guy by the baskets and get our tickets 
from him,” he explained. It was a stall 
to give him time to screw up his courage. 

“Yah, you go ahead, and I'll come 
right after you.” 

“No.” Tommy would have none of 
that. “We'll go up side by side—it will 
be better that way.” 

The man, a great, pink-faced fellow 
in a white shirt with rolled sleeves, 
glowered down at them. In his huge, 
hairy fists on the counter he held a 
tight roll of tickets. 

“Look, buddy,” he started to tear off 
a ticket for Tommy, but he was talking 
to Jack, “you don’t want to go swim- 
min’ here.” 

Rooted with fright, Jack wilted, and 
then shrank back a step. In a rush, 
Tommy’s bravado melted too, and he 
weakened. Once in retreat, they were 
in rout, and they slipped back to the 
gate before they stopped. 

‘Jeez, what'd he say to yuh?” Tom- 
my asked. 

“He said I didn’t want to go swim- 
min’.” Jack was trembling. Watching 
out of the corner of his eye, he saw that 
the great pink-faced man had stepped 
back among the rows of baskets to talk 
to a woman. 

“Is that all!’ Tommy said with deri- 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Maneuvers Show 93rd Is Ready 


OR the first time in its history the 
MW ar department on May 5-9 had 
fourteen editors and staff 
top Negro papers to have 
1and look at the war maneuvers 
Third Army in Louisiana. Com- 
part of the Third Army is the 
ivision where the entire enlisted 
personnel is About half the 
nissioned officers, mostly in junior 
grades, are also colored. 
For three and a half days the 
given free rein in the 
area and all were convinced by actual 
sit to the “combat zone” that the 93rd 
was well-trained in all the modern wea- 
warfare. The men climbed into 
toxholes, inspected machine gun nes 
threaded their way through barbed wire 
glements, saw  well-camouflaged 
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trench mortars, witnessed a battery of 
105mm howitzers laying down a barrage, 
saw anti-tank guns strategically placed 
to stop the tanks of the opposition, 
watched tank destroyers on fast-crawl- 

f-tracks move into position, drove 
1 long files of infantrymen moving 


the rain to the “front,” stood by 
brought in “wounded” 

be cared for by the medical 
ir heads 


lion stations, duckec 
( ypposition 


when the .bombers of 
roared low to “strafe’’ roads and field 
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ambulances 


I and in 
observation planes used by three Negro 
rs and one white pilot in artillery 


and posts, 
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The men of the 93rd moved smoothly 
and efficiently in the job of d fending 
a railhead, handling their weapons with 
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Ne Crisis 
familiarity and ease. The 93rd has every 
weapon needed by a combat division and 
the men are Vv proud of tl 
especially the tank men. 

The trip to Louisiana urranged 
by Truman Gibson, Jr., acting civilian 
aide to the Secretary of War. Dis. 
tinguished passenger with tl 'Spa- 
permen and Mr. Gibson w . Gen. 
B. O. . The n were 
extended W.C 
DeWare T of the 
Third 1 point 
of the sl "Me 6 
with Major Miller 
commander of ision, and 
some of his [t was the 
consensus of the edi red, it was 
learned, by 3rd) that 
Maj. Gen. } in the 
right place and t t ur men 
have a leader wh ot his men, 
fair to them, an t they 
shall be second to no division in the 
army.—R.W. 
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Flying from Chicago to a Louisiana air base in a four-motored B-24 Liberator bomber converted for transport use the editors blink in the 


bright southern sun: Carl Murphy, 
Gay, Philadelphia Tribune ; 
Chicago Defender; Mr 
Coleman Moore, ANP: 


Dan Burley, 
Gibson; Roy 


Afro-American, Baltimore ; 
Amsterdam 
Wilkins, 
Ollie Harrington, Peoples Voice, 


Robert Ratcliff 
News, N ew York; P. Bernard Young, 
Crisis; Brig. Gen. Davis; Loms E. 
New York; William G. Nunn, 
land Call and Post 


THE 


Atlanta World; 


M arti n, 
Pittsburgh Courter; and 


Milton Bledsoe, Kansas City Call; Eustace 
Journal and Guide, Norfolk; Be n Burns, 
Michigan Chronicle, Detroit; George 
William O. Walker, Cleve- 
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7.8. Signal C. ane Photos 
ll; Eustace MANEUVERS IN LOUISIANA. 


Top: An anti-tank crew poised ready for action as tt awaits the firing order during maneuvers of 
Ben Burns, the Third Army in Louisiana. Bottom: Advance scouting party looks over the terrain in an amphibian jeep which carries its occupants on 
it; George : water as well as land 
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U.S. Signal Corps Photos 


Top, left: Tank men keep a sharp lookout for “enemies” as their light tank moves to a new position. Top, right: Maj. Gen. Fred W. Miller 
points out positions of regiments to Brig. Gen. Benjamin O, Davis. Bottom, left: A soldier, using his helmet as a wash bowl, is shaved 
by one of his friends. Bottom, right: Sgt. Sander Barnett, of Los Angeles, receives a teletype message while on the “battlefield” 
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Industrialized Soviet Backs Red Army 


By George Padmore 


that the Soviet Union, despite the 

fact that its chief arsenals, Euro- 
pean Russian and the Ukraine, were 
destroyed, is able to produce at this 
decisive moment a superiority of arms 
and war weapons? The answer lies in 
the fact that the Soviet Union is the only 
country in the world where erstwhile 
subject territories of imperialism have 
been transformed from backward regions 
into highly industrialized centers. 

Long before the Russian revolution, 
Lenin stressed that the granting of the 
right of self-determination to the subject 
races and oppressed nationalities was in 
itself merely a gesture innocent of mean- 
ing unless they were given assistance in 
exercising the right in practice. This 
was possible only if they were rendered 
aid in achieving a higher standard of 
civilization as speedily as possible. The 
essential prerequisite for this condition 
was the control of the State authority by 
the proletariat, who would abolish 
capitalism and socialize the means of 
production ; that is, the land, the factor- 
ies, the mines, and so forth. Lenin 
never regarded the establishment of a 
proletarian dictatorship as just an end 
in itself but as the necessary circum- 
stance for bringing about the fraternity 
of peoples and nationalities in building 
the new civilization along socialist lines. 

Hence the consolidation of the various 
administrative units into a multinational 
state, the U. S. S. R., provided the 
political instrument through which the 
Bolsheviks were able to tackle the eco- 
nomic and cultural problems inherited 
from Czarism. However, the transition 
towards industrial development pre- 
sented formidable difficulties. The super- 
stition and ignorance of centuries had to 
be uprooted ; the struggle against abject 
poverty and disease had to be attacked. 
Nomadic tribes had to be encouraged to 
settle ; age-old religious and tribal feuds 
had to be adjusted. But the outstanding 
problem raised by the necessity to push 
forward industrial development in a 
country overwhelmingly agrarian was 
al of the creation of a skilled working 


H:: is it, many people are asking, 


Such a class hardly existed outside the 
old industrial cities of Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Kharkov, and Odessa. In 
the former colonial regions of the Czarist 
empire there were oppressors and 
Oppressed, feudal landlords and serfs, 

t not a middle class and a proletariat. 
The Russian capitalists had been content 
to exploit such wealth as was easily 


War-time production is being 
carried on in sections of the 
Soviet Union which, until a few 
years ago, were backward farm 
districts and waste lands. Plan- 
ning and cooperation, says this 
author, have wrought the 
miracle 


accessible, and had not developed the 
natural resources of Central Asia even 
to the limited extent that British imper- 
ialism has done in Africa and India. 


The Cities Grow 


Within the Soviet Union as a whole 
the urban population at the outset was 
some 19 per cent. The proportion in 
the Tartar Republic, for instance, was 
11 per cent, in Kazakstan it was 8 per 
cent. In the Autonomous Republics of 
the Chuvash and the Yakut in the R. S. 
F..S. R. some 5 per cent only. And even 
these and other outlying urban popula- 
tions were largely Russian. Little more 
than 300 out of every 10,000 occupied 
persons in the Soviet Union were en- 
gaged in industry. This figure dwindled 
to tapering point in the Central Asian 
and Trans-Caucasian territories, where 
it ranged down from between 85 to 9. 
Here again it was made up chiefly of 
emigrant Great Russian workers. Rus- 
sian workers in Turkmenistan accounted 
for more than a quarter of the Russian 
population there, scarcely 2 per cent of 
the Turkmans being industrial workers. 
Even in the Ukraine, among the most 
industralized of the subjected territories, 
there was little difference in the propor- 
tions between urban and rural laborers. 
The town workers were mainly Great 
Russian, the Ukrainians almost exclu- 
sively peasants. Moreover, Central 


‘Asia, because of climatic and soil condi- 


tions was sparsely populated. Even in 
1939, the combined populations of the 
S. S. Republics of Uzbekistan, Tadjikis- 
tan, Kirghizstan, Kazakstan and Turk- 
menistan numbered only 13 millions; 
less than the British West African 
colony of Nigeria, which has a popula- 
tion of 21,000,000. 

In such a situation it was left for the 
Bolsheviks to do for the Soviet East 
what capitalism has accomplished in 
Africa, India, and elsewhere; that is, to 
break down tribal and feudal society, but 
to go further than imperialism and raise 
up the primitive races from tribalism 
and the pre-capitalist forms of social pro- 
duction to higher standards of life with- 


out passing through the hazards of the 
intermediary capitalist stage. 

The process of proletarianization went 
on simultaneously with the industrial 
revolution in these Asiatic territories. 
This was first started with the assistance 
of the Russian proletariat of Moscow, 
Leningrad and other advanced sections, 
who were used by the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government to create 
cadres from the native populations of the 
backward national regions. These cadres 
were then used to train further numbers 
of indigenous workers in skilled labor. 
Besides the expert technicians and some 
skilled operatives from the existing Rus- 
sian proletariat and from abroad, chiefly 
Americans, vast numbers of unskilled 
Asiatic workers were recruited from the 
indigenous populations. 


Riches from the Earth 


The Gosplan set up in 1921 made a 
survey of the natural resources of the 
whole of the vast area of the Soviet 
Union and the redistribution of industry 
so as to utilize the wealth of the land at 
the source. No longer were the Asiatic 
sections of the country to be skimmed to 
feed the industrial centers of the erst- 
while dominant people, the Great Rus- 
sions. Wherever riches could be wrested 
from the earth, there the industries 
would be placed. This is in marked con- 
trast to the system of Imperialism, which 
uses colonial areas as agrarian hinter- 
lands for the benefit of the industrialized 
metropolitan country, thereby keeping 
the natives backward and poor. 

Never before in history was there such 
a gigantic program of planned develop- 
ment. To enable the former colonial 
areas to catch up quickly with the more 
industrialized parts of the Union, the 
largest proportions of the capital invest- 
ment was allotted to them. Inasmuch as 
these Asiatic territories are fruitful 
sources of raw materials, the Soviet 
Union as a whole would gain doubly 
from this policy. The more backward 
areas would be brought to the level of 
the more advanced, so paving the way 
for the further progress of all, while at 
the same time they would be laying the 
basis of those heavy metallurgical indus- 
tries of which the Union stood most in 
need. In helping forward the level of 
development amongst the former colonial 
peoples, the Russians were also helping 
themselves. The good of one verily 
reacted to the good of all, as demon- 
strated today. 

The policy of devoting the greater 
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aggregations of capital investment to the 
former colonies had its reward in the 
enormous excess of output in the basic 
industries over the estimates of the Five- 
Year Plan. Such results are impossible 
of achievement under Imperialism. Cer- 
tainly nowhere in Africa could one 
envisage the establishment of production 
on the Soviet scale or basis, all redound- 
ing to the common good. In Africa, the 
proletarianization of the native peoples 
has gone hand in hand with the expro- 
priation of land, the imposition of head 
tax and the opening up only of mining 
industries and the building of railways 
and docks. These fields of capital 
investment as well as large-scale farming 
offer the best profit to the European 
capitalists who dominate the blacks. But 
such raw materials as are drawn from 
Africa are carried to Britain to feed the 
metropolitan industries, leaving Africa 
barer and poorer. The same applies to 
India. 

The innovation of the Soviet policy 
of advancing the industrialization of the 
remoter national territories was made 
possible only because it had abolished 
capitalism and dissolved the previous 
oppressor-oppressed relationship _ be- 
tween the imperialist metropolis and the 
colonial periphery. No detailed analysis 
is required to observe the immediate 
advantages of establishing industry at the 
source of raw materials. There is the 
avoidance of waste, and of unnecessary 
transport; there is greater speed in pro- 
ducing the finished article from the basic 
raw materials. 


Industry in the East 


second Five-Year Plan 
industry definitely 
shifted eastwards, and these Asiatic 
regions achieved a greater industrial 
development than the western sector. 
The non-ferrous metal industry of 
Kazakstan is fast becoming the chief 
center for the whole of the Soviet Union. 
Here are found 60 per cent of the 
Union’s lead resources, 50 per cent of its 
zinc. This republic ranks first in the 
Soviet Union in copper, lead, nickel and 
zinc. In fact, Kazakstan is extremely 
rich in mineral resources. Deposits of 
gold and other rare minerals like anti- 
mony, mercury and cobalt are found in 
considerable quantities in the Altai 
region. There is a lead-zinc industry at 
Chimkent, which is indispensable to the 
Soviet economy, and lead refineries also 
at Ridder and Ust-Kamenogorsk. A 
large chemical combine has been estab- 
lished at Aktyubinsk, in Northern Kaz- 
akstan, which also has important chrome 
deposits. Rubber, salt, and phosphorous 
industries are highly developed in this 
republic, and for the first time its coal 
resources are being worked. Resources 
of coal and oil in this territory rank third 


the 
Soviet 


During 
(1932-37 ) 





for the entire Union. The coal mining 
center is at Karaganda, which produces 
more than 8 million tons a year, as 
against 90,000 tons ten years ago. 

It was in this republic that the great 
railway project, the Turk-Sib (Turkes- 


tan-Siberian railway) was completed 
within four years. Kazakstan, “the 
country of desolate steppes and no 
roads,” was laid with 7,000 kilometres 


of railroad, traversing the length of it. 
This railway, opened in 1930, together 
with branch lines, connects the basic in- 
dustrial and agricultural districts of the 
republic. More railways have been built 
here than in any other central Asian 
republic. When Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union, skilled workers in vast 
numbers were drafted from the Ukraine 
and Donbas to these areas. Chimkent, 
for example, formerly a nomad village, is 
now the capital of South Kazakhstan 
with a population of 74,000. It mines 
two-thirds of the country’s lead and zinc. 


Central Asian Industrialization 


Of the central Asian republics, 
Uzbekistan is the most thickly populated, 
and Tashkent, the capital, is taking first 
place among industrial towns in this part 
of the Union. Its population of 585,000 
is approaching that of Pittsburgh, to 
which it may be compared. Near Tash- 
kent were discovered the Angren coal- 
fields, and about fifty miles from the 
town, at Almalyk, are located the biggest 
copper mines, for Uzbekistan is the third 
largest producer of copper in the Soviet 
Union. It also has large deposits of 
wolfram and molybdenum, besides re- 
sources of oil, much of which is being 
refined locally. In 1938, the output of 
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He Crisis 


crude oil was 250,000 tons. 


The Trans-Caucasian republic of 
Azerbaijan, with Baku for os apital, is 
one of the richest oil producing regions 
in the world. Before the Revolution, 
this oil was exploited by foreign interests 
and little of the benefits or profits went 
to the native inhabitants. Today the 
Azerbaijan people own the oil wells and 
refineries themselves, running them jp 
the interests of the whole country. 

Chuvashia, which is the Autonomous 
Republic nearest to Moscow, possessed 
in 1913, a total of 29 industrial enter- 
prises, primarily lumber and food con- 
cerns. While the main trend of dev elop- 
ment is still towards the lumber and food 
industries, headway is being made in 
chemical and non-ore mineral industries. 

Central Asia is the great cotton grow- 
ing center of the Soviet Union. In the 
days of the czar the cotton was just car- 
reid off in its raw state, as with that of 
the great African cotton growing 
regions of Sudan, Uganda and Northern 
Nigeria, which cannot produce even a 
handkerchief. The aim of the Five-Year 
Plan was to build up the cotton industry 
in the cotton growing districts, so that 
new spinning and weaving combines at 
places like Tashkent, Stalinabad, Ash- 
kabad and Fergana help to turn the raw 
material into yarn and cotton piece 
goods. Cotton growing is the major 
industry of the region, especially in 
Turkmenistan, and fertilizers for the 
fields are now for the first time being 
manufactured in Central Asia itself. This 
is as the result of the erection of a big 
hydro-electro-chemical plant at Chirchik, 
near Tashkent, shortly before Hitler 

(Continued on page 179) 


Sovfoto 
A worker pouring molten steel into molds at the Magnitogorski plant, located in the southern 
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First Ladies of Colored America—No. 10 





MRS. MARCELLA DUMAS HUGGINS, president of the Louisiana Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, 
is a native of Natchez, Mississippi, and received her education al Straight college, New Orleans; Howard university 
and Swarthmore college, Pennsylvania. She was a teacher in Baton Rouge, La., where she married Dr. 

Horne Huggins. An outstanding worker for social reform, Mrs. Huggins was instrumental in the establishment 
of a project in Baton Rouge to give employment in white collar fields to college graduates. With the aid of a 
staff of five, Mrs. Huggins conducted one of the most successful vocational surveys in that region. Working 
through the Louisiana Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, she secured over 5,000 signatures on a petition 
for a home for delinquent Negro youth. which is soon to be set up. The mother of three children, Mrs. 
Huggins is a member of the Louisiana Federated Women’s Club, Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority and St. Michael's 

Protestant /:piscapal ere 





MISS ANNE BROWN, who created the title role of Bess in the George Gershwin musical, “Porgy and Bess”, is at present 
appearing on the concert staye in both the United States and Canada. During this, her first concert scason, Miss Brown has 
been booked for fifty recitals, a record equalled by few established artists. For six consecutive summers she was a guest soloist 
on the famous Gershwin programs at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York, appearing more times than any other artist. She 
has sung with the world famous orchestras conducted by Leopold Stokowski and Hans Kindler. Miss Brown studied at Morgan 
college, Baltimore, Maryland, and has done work in her field at the Graduate School of the Institute of Musical Art. At the 
Institute she won the Margaret McGill scholarship which entitled her to three years’ tuition. A native of Baltimore, she is the 
wife of Dr. C. C. Pettit and the mother of a three-year-old daughter, Paula 





MRS. BESSIE J. BEARDEN, deputy collector of Internal Revenue in the third district of New York, was for many years 
the New York representative of the Chicago Defender and first president of the Colored Women’s Democratic League. In 
1922 she was appointed to the local school board, number 15, Board of Education, New York; the first colored woman elected 
to such a position in the city. She served both as chairman and secretary of the board. Mrs. Bearden is national treas- 
urer of the Council of Negro Women, a member of the executive board of the New York Urban League and a member of 
the NAACP. She is connected with the Harlem branch of the Civilian Defense group and the USO, and has been elected to 
honorary membership in Phi Delta Kappa and Lambda Kappa Mu sororities. A native of North Carolina, she was educated 
in the public schools of Atlantic City, New Jersey. She attended Hartshorne Memorial college, Richmond, Va., and graduated 
from Virginia Normal and College institute. The wife of R. Howard Bearden, she has one son, Romare, who is serving with 
372nd Infantry in New York City 





MRS. MAYME EVELYN WILLIAMS is editor of “Our National Family”, the official organ of the National Congr 

of Colored Parents and Teachers. A resident of Miami, Fla., she formerly lived in Fort Smith, Ark., where her 
husband, Charles L. Williams, Jr., was principal of Lincoln high school. While in Arkansas, Mrs. Williams taught 
school and served as president of the Arkansas Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers. She was a member of the 
Arkansas Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, the State Nutrition and Vocational Guidance Committee and the 
Arkansas Teachers’ Association. A native of Cincinnati, Ohio, she attended the University of Cincinnati and St. Francis 
de Sales academy. She is an honor graduate of both Wilberforce university and Arkansas state college. Mrs. Williams 
L life member of the National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers and a member of Alpha Kappa Alpha 


sorority. She is the mother of twin daughters, Paula and Pihryllis 
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invaded the Ukraine. Now this industry 
is able to clothe the Red Army. 

Important for all this, of course, was 
railway construction across Central Asia, 
which was planned to link up production 
and industrial centers. Stalinabad was 
connected with the Central Asia rail- 
road, and the trackage laid covered sev- 
eral thousands of miles. 


Cooperation the Keynote 


For Central Asia, all these achieve- 
ments in industrial construction are par- 
ticularly distinctive, since prior to the 
Revolution it was entirely devoid of any 
kind of industry. But before any plans 
could be undertaken, geological surveys 
were made under the Gosplan, revealing 
the important and valuable range of 
minerals existing in this region. Large 
deposits of sulphur and potash were 
found in Turkmenistan; bismuth, gold, 
and platinum in Tadjukistan ; and many 
rare metals in Kirghizstan. Then the 
geographical allocation of industry had 
to be planned, which, in view of the fact 
that raw materials derived largely in the 
Soviet East, meant that heavy industry 
had to be transferred there. 

The Urals-Kuzbas combine was 
formed to utilize the vast reserves of coal 
at Kuznetsk in Siberia and link it up 
with the iron ore of Magnitogorsk in the 
Urals, each area exchanging with the 
other the raw material which it lacked. 
Trucks from Kuznetsk taking coal to 
Magnitogorsk returned thence with iron 
ore so that both districts, making full 
use of their own natural resources, with 
the aid of each other, maintained heavy 
industries in two distinct areas, to the 
henefit of the whole Union. Such col- 
laboration as this is absolutely impossible 
under private capitalism. The Kuznetsk- 
Karaganda-Magnitogorsk resources are 
now being used exclusively for the 
Soviet Union’s war industries. This is 
the Red Army’s main arsenal. 

Agriculture in the Soviet Union has 
been subject to the same thorough 
revision and development as industry. 
In fact, the metamorphosis which has 
taken place in the outlook of the great 
mass of Asiatic peasants and nomads is 
perhaps greater than that of the indus- 
trial worker. For it must be remembered 
that where the principle of private prop- 
erty obtains every peasant is a potential 
landlord. Therefore, the effort to col- 
lectivize the land, so essential to the 
Soviet regime with is socialist objective, 
met with considerable sabotaging 
Opposition from the wealthier peasants 
(kulaks). particularly as the circum- 
Stances forced its adoption by ruthless 


Harvesting the grain on a large collective farm in the Kiev region of the Ukraine 


measures from the Soviet administration. 

When the time comes for the African 
territories to be collectivized under a 
socialist regime there will not be the 
great difficulty of overcoming an indi- 
vidualistic peasantry, as there was in the 
Soviet Union. The native peoples of 
Africa still find it difficult to understand 
the system of capitalistic individual 
tenure which the European is trying to 
impose upon them. Even against the 
law, they still in the majority of cases 
work their lands communally, and will 
not have to be taught to forget a system 
which they have not succeeded in acquir- 
ing. 


Land Plus Machine 


Naturally, with the collectivizations of 
farming there went hand in hand an 
increase in the sown area. Uzbekistan 
grows well over 50 per cent of the 
Union’s raw cotton, and large-scale irri- 
gation schemes, such as the Fergana 
canal, are constantly enlarging the area 
under cotton. The Fergana valley is, 
indeed, one of the great natural gardens 
of the world, and produces excellent 
crops of cotton, rice, and fruit, which is 
also dried on a large scale in local fac- 
tories. Silk is also produced on quite a 
large scale, and there are cotton and silk 
mills at Tashkent. 

Inasmuch as machinery plays a lead- 
ing part in the work of collective farm- 
ing, even the Central Asian peasants can 
be classified today as proletarian. The 
machine and tractor stations, which are 
the most important means of aiding the 
national policy of the Union, are the 
strongest proletarian influence on the 
agricultural populations of the eastern 
nationalities. They supersede at a bound 
all the archaic and social survivals of the 
semi-feudal era and strike directly at 
backwardness. Farming, through the 
medium of machinery, draws the millions 
of peasants into new ways of living, and 


Sovfoto 


in its results proves to them the superior- 
ity of the iron tractor over the wooden 
plough. Not only has it resulted in an 
agrarian revolution, but has changed the 
psychology of the people from an indi- 
vidual to a collective outlook. 

State farms have played and still play 
a most important part in reconstructing 
agriculture in the backward national 
regions. They are organized principally 
on land which had remained uncultivated 
for centuries, and have changed the areas 
into cultural bases in a comparatively 
short time. They have become the eco- 
nomic cultural centers for the surround- 
ing districts, and it is not too much to 
say that they have literally transformed 
the economy of the national regions. By 
1939 there were 3,957 state farms occu- 
pying an area of 168,000,000 acres. 

These farms in particular play an 
important part in the development of 
technical crops and cattle breeding. The 
specialization of agricultural areas intro- 
duced by the Soviet develops the agricul- 
ture of the national regions in accordance 
with their different natural pecularities 
and the industrial needs of the territory 
in relation to raw materials. In the 
former desert land of the Arararat valley 
of the Caucasus, an irrigation system 
now produces large supplies of cotton. 
One scheme, from Lake Sevan, “is turn- 
ing many hundreds of square miles of 
semi-desert into rich, green farmland 
. . . Around Batum, a place of heavy 
rainfall, the opposite is taking place. 
Dangerous swamps have been drained 
and are now covered with groves of 
citrus fruits.” 

tn the more backward regions of the 
east and of Central Asia, the livestock 
raising problem was closely connected 
with the effort to settle the nomadic 
peoples, who predominatcd in particular 
in Kazakstan, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, 
and a number of other places. The new 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


Emergency War Conference: Will this audience will be the largest gather- | No reason was given by the board 
Rogers, Jr., United States Congressman ing in the association’s 34 years of ex- for firing L. F. Palmer, principal of 
from California, will present the Sping- _istence. Huntington high school and a member 
arn Medal to Judge William H. Hastie Second Baptist church will be the of the system for 23 years; T. Roger 
at the closing meeting of the emergency scene of the six conference sessions, in- Thomson, principal of Booker T. Wash- 
war conference to be held in Detroit, cluding the opening meeting Thursday ington elementary school, in the system 
Mich., on “The Negro in the War for evening, June 3, when Walter W hite 21. years, and J. R. Picott, princ ipal of 
Freedom”, June 3-6. will deliver the key note address. At the John Marshall ‘elementary school, in the 

The Spingarn Medal, which goes this Saturday afternoon session, delegates system 11 years. 
year to its twenty-eighth winner, is be- representing the NAACP’s nation-wide In addition, the board “passed over” 
ing awarded to Judge Hastie for his re- membership of more than 200,000 per- the names of three teachers who may or 
fusal to temporize with racial bigotry sons in 600 branches, youth councils and may not be re-elected later. They are: 
and discrimination in the armed forces college chapters will adopt and issue Ethel Pannell, James W. Ivy and Eric 
of the United States. Hastie resigned their Statement to the Nation. W. Epps. 
from his post of Civilian Aide to Secre- Among the topics to be discussed are Indignation ran high among some cit- 
tary of War Stimson last January 31 in “The Negro in the Armed Forces”; izens as soon as the news spread. The 
protest against the policy of the War “Manpc ywer, the Right to Work for Vic- consensus is that the board of education, 
Department on the Negro. The presen- tory’; “The Press, “the Movies and the which has fought bitterly against the 
tation of the Award will be at the huge Radio”; “The Church as a Force for equalization of salaries, was taking re- 
Olympia Arena on Sunday afternoon, Victory”, and “The Securing of Democ-, venge on Palmer, especially, and on the 
June 6. racy at Home”. others. The final action in the courts 
' Among the many prominent figures Newport News School Case: Three took place last January when the board 
also participating in the June 6 meeting school principals who were among the was ordered to equalize salaries. This 
will be Phillip Murray, CIO president, leaders in a successful court fight to is the first time the board has had an op- 
who will be introduced by R. J. Thomas, equalize the salaries of colored and white portunity to show its displeasure at the 
UAW-CIO head. Dorothy Maynor, teachers in Newport News, Va., were outcome of the case. 
famed soprano, will lead in the singing not re-elected to their positions by the Mr. Palmer has an unblemished rec- 
of the national anthem. Responses to board of education at its May 14 meet- ord as a school man and as a citizen. He 
the conference call already indicate that — ing. is active on many interracial committees 


Young 


Pancas of the St. Louis branch. Front, left to right: Mesdames Frenchy Wood, Gladys F. Redmond, Bernice Bush, Pearl Maddos; 

Sidney R. Redmond, branch president, Mrs. Audia Roberts, Dr. W. W. Yerby, Mrs. Josephine Bedford, Lorraine Pugh, Mrs. Edmoma 

Robertson and Mrs. Beatrice Kyle Jones. Second row: Dewey Dismuke, E. A. McKinney, Mrs. Claretha Barrett, Evelyn Roberts, Mrs. 

Sallie L. Oliver, Clarissa Boone, Mrs. Mae Dailey, Mrs. Julia Rowell, Rev. Fred A. Hughes, Leonard J. Harris. Third row: William C. 
Copeland, E. C. Turner, Eugene W. Wood, Oscar S. Ficklin and A. W. Lloyd 
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and boards and in many civic efforts. 


' His high school has been rated as one of 


the best in the state of Virginia, white or 
black. 

The Newport News branch of the 
NAACP held an_ indignation mass 
meeting Sunday afternoon, May 16. Stu- 
dents of the high school quickly organ- 
ized a strike for the following day. The 
Richmond branch held a mass meeting 
on May 16, at which time a resolution 
was drawn up protesting the dismissal 
of the men. On May 18 a committee of 
prominent citizens called on Mayor Dar- 
den and informed him of the school 
board’s action: 

Florida Teacher-Plaintiff Fired: 
Charles H. Stebbins, plaintiff in the 
teachers’ salary case in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., has been ousted by the West 
Palm Beach board of instruction. In a 
letter to Thurgood Marshall, NAACP 
special counsel who is representing Steb- 
bins in the suit to gain equal pay for 
teachers in that county, it was stated that 
the school authorities had failed to re- 
appoint the plaintiff. 

Stebbins alleges that the Negro trus- 
tees of district No. 9, in which he 
teaches, demanded the removal of a col- 
ored principal, but that this could not be 
accomplished because the principal had 
the approval of the county school board. 
However, Stebbins states, the school 
board bargained with the Negro trustees 
not to recommend the principal for re- 
appointment if the trustees would not 
ask the reappointment of Stebbins. In 
this manner the school board was able 
to dispense with the services of the plain- 
tiff in the salary case without it appear- 
ing that they had fired him because of his 
activities in the case. 

Thurgood Marshall and S. D. Mc- 
Gill, the latter an attorney for the Jack- 
sonville NAACP, are the lawyers who 
filed suit for readjustment of the pay of 
Negro teachers and sought equal pay 
for equal work by whites and Negroes. 
The case, with Stebbins as the plaintiff, 
was begun late in 1941 and is now pend- 
ing imgthe U. S. district court of the 
southern district of Florida. 

Lotisiana Board Admits Bias: The 
school board of New Orleans, La., ad- 
mitted in a letter to the NAACP, May 
10, that before May 6, 1943, the appli- 
cation of salary schedules resulted in less 
pay for Negro teachers doing work 
equal to that done by whites. 

On March 29, Eula Mae Lee, Negro 
school teacher, filed a complaint against 
the Jefferson Parish school board. The 
case, which is being handled by Thur- 
good Marshall, NAACP special counsel, 
and A. P. Tureaud of the New Orleans 
NAACP legal staff, is now pending in 
the U. S. district court for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. 

The answer filed by the school board 
States that on May 6, 1943, the salary 


One of the outstanding features of the NA# 
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singing of Dorothy Maynor at the hugh closing meeting, Sunday afternoon, June 6 


schedule was abolished in compliance 
with the request of Miss Lee. At that 
time, the board says, a new resolution 
was adopted in which the salaries of all 
teachers, white and Negro, would be 
paid in accordance with their qualifica- 
tions and ability with no consideration 
of race. 

The NAACP observed that the school 
board’s resolution to base salaries on 
qualifications and ability determined by 
the superintendent would not neces- 
sarily insure any equalization of white 
and Negro teacher pay, but might be a 
way to perpetuate salary inequalities. 

Seek Probe of Alabama Abuses: 
Immediate investigation of prevalence of 
mistreatment of Negro soldiers stationed 
in Alabama was sought by the Washing- 
ton bureau of the NAACP in a protest 


sent Secretary of War Stimson, May 5. 

Stimson was informed of the recent 
shooting of a Negro corporal by a bus 
driver in Montgomery. According to a 
news clipping from the Montgomery 
Advertiser, which was obviously slanted 
in the bus driver’s favor, it was admitted 
that the driver knocked the soldier from 
the bus into the street. The only defense 
given by the bus driver for his shooting 
of Corporal Pleasant was that the cor- 
poral had drawn a knife when he got up 
from the ground. 

The NAACP requested that this case 
be given immediate attention and re- 
minded the War Department of increas- 
ing instances in the South of brutality to 
Negro soldiers and mistreatment of them 
by civilian police. 


Error in Soldier Rape Trial: Argu- 
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ment oem the case of the three Negro 
soldiers convicted and sentenced to 
death for rape in Alexandria, La., began 
in the United States Supreme Court, 
May 10. 

Thurgood Marshall, NAACP spe- 
cial counsel, revealed, May 6, that the 
brief filed in behalf of the United States 
by the Solicitor General and the Assis- 
tant Attorney General “confessed error” 
and completely agreed that the points 
raised by the defense in attacking the 
jurisdiction of the trial court were valid. 
It had been charged that the court in 
which the soldiers were sentenced was 
without jurisdiction to try them. 

The NAACP did not enter the case 
until after the three soldiers, John 
Bordenave, Richard P. Adams and 
Lawrence Mitchell, had been sentenced. 
They were rushed to trial on July 27, 
1942, the court appointed lawyers, the 
men were convicted of criminal attack on 
a white woman in Alexandria, La., and 
sentenced to death. 

A petition of the NAACP attorneys 
for a habeas corpus writ was based on 
the contention that the United States 
government had no jurisdiction over the 
land on which the alleged crime was 
committed. 

As the case now stands, the govern- 
ment has joined the defense counsel in 
urging the United States Supreme Court 
to answer the question of the federal 
court’s jurisdiction in such manner as 
to admit that the lower court was with- 
out the right to convict the men. Tech- 


Members of the Litile Rock youth 


nically, the men will be freed but they 
are certain to be re-arrested and tried 
again. 

Legal Assistant Named: Milton R. 
Konvitz, a member of the faculty of New 
York University law school, joined the 
legal staff of the NAACP as assistant 
special counsel on May 1. 

Mr. Konvitz, a member of the New 
Jersey bar since 1932, has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Columbia Law 
Review, the Yale Law Journal, the Har- 
vard Law Review, -the American 
Scholar and many other national legal 
publications. He has served as vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Urban League, 
is a trustee of the Jewish Child Guidance 
3ureau and a member of the American 
Association of University Professors. 
His special field is civil liberties law. 

“Texas Primary” Tested in Su- 
preme Court: The question of the 
“white primary” in the South was 
placed before the United States supreme 
court on April 21 for the fourth time by 
legal counsel of the NAACP. 

A petition for a writ of certiorari, filed 
with the court by the association law- 
yers, asked the following question: 
“Does the Constitution of the United 
States prohibit the exclusion of qualified 
Negro electors from voting in primary 
elections which are an integral part of 
the election machinery of the State and 
which are determinative of the choice of 
federal officers ?” 

In Texas and other states, poor Ne- 
groes and whites alike are disfranchised 


T he Crisis 


by means of the poll tax. In states using 
the * ° 
fectively disfranchised. In other states 
such as Alabama, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
South Carolina and parts of North Caro- 
lina Negroes have been disfranchised by 
means of discriminatory registration 
tactics. The program of the NAACP 
has been aimed at all of these evils. 

In 1940 final plans were made for the 
test case now betore the courts. In 194] 
the United States supreme court, jn 
U. S. v. Classic, a case involving the re- 
fusal of primary election officials jn 
Louisiana to count the ballots of certain 
white voters, ruled’ that the primary js 
an integral part of the election machin- 
ery, or, where the primary determines 
the final election, such primary is within 
the prohibitions of the United States 
Constitution. 

NAACP lawyers in 1941, using the 
Classic case as the basis for action, filed 
the present case in the federal court in 
Houston, Texas, challenging the “white 
primary”. At the trial it was established 
that the primary in Texas was an in- 
tegral part of the election machinery of 
the state and that the Democratic pri- 
mary determined the final election. It 
was also established that all white citi- 
zens were permitted to vote in the Dem- 
ocratic primary regardless of whether 
they were Democrats, Republicans, So- 
cialists, Communists or Independents. 

The decision on this case pending in 
the supreme court will determine the fate 
of the “white primary” not only in 
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Texas but in other parts of the deep 
South where such primaries are now ex- 
cluding all Negro voters. 

Race Riot Rumors Scotched: Co- 
operation of the Washington, D. C., dail- 
ies was obtained by the Washington 
NAACP bureau in its campaign to 
scotch the recent barrage of groundless 
rumors responsible for increased racial 
tension in the national capital. 

The daily papers had been following 
a policy of printing nothing of the ru- 
mors since their publication might only 
serve to spread them. The Washington 
bureau. was able to persuade them that 
the situation was so serious it demanded 
exposure by the press. At the insis- 
tence of the NAACP, every important 
Washington daily has featured articles 
and editorials on the dangers of rumor 
mongering. 

None of the rumors of imminent race 
rioting had any basis in fact but the en- 
tire city had been swept with a wave of 
extravagant stories and the switchboards 
of all daily newspapers were tied up with 
reports of the anticipated racial strife. 


Branch News 


Alabama: Memorial services in honor 
of four Negro war heroes were held by the 
Birmingham branch, April 29. Ella J. 
Baker, director of branches, was guest 
speaker at the meeting which honored 
Julius Ellsberry, first Birmingham citizen 
to be killed in World War II; Lt. Earl 
King plane crash victim; George Watson, 
hero of the African war theatre, and John 
Wesley Cummings, killed in action in 
North Africa. 

The Mobile branch has extended the 
closing date of its membership drive for 
another thirty days. With the campaign 
under the leadership of Ella J. Baker, the 
branch has already exceeded a membership 
of 1,000 and plans, before the War Con- 
_ to swell that number by at least 

Colorado: The problems arising from 
the war manpower shortage were discussed 
at the monthly meeting of the Pueblo 
branch, May 5. The bills to draft labor 
and freeze workers in certain positions 
were also subjects under discussion at the 
mass meeting. 

Connetcicut: Walter White, executive 
Secretary, was guest speaker at a mass 
meeting sponsored by the Hartford branch, 
May 7. The meeting, held as part of the 
membership campaign of the branch, had 
as its theme, “What Are We Fighting 
For?” 
A war bond rally was held, May 6, bv the 
Norwalk branch. Dean William Pickens 
and Mrs. Nell Hunter, lecturers for the 
Treasury Department, were the main 
speakers. 

Delaware: Delegates to the NAACP 

ar Conference were elected at the May 
+ meeting of the Wilmington branch. 
Louisiana: Through the efforts of the 
New Orleans branch, rumors that a race 
riot was about to take place in that city 
were scotched. At a meeting held May 29, 
the branch drew up a statement which was 
released to the newspapers in the district, 
outlining the position of the association in 
regard to racial uprisings and stating that 
from all indications the rumors were untrue. 

The Plaquemine branch, which has a 


goal of 500 for the membership drive, has 
begun a fight to secure eqyal- employment 
opportunities for Negro workers in the 
ship yards of that section. The branch 
points out that skilled workmen are held 
to jobs as helpers merely because of their 
race. 

Massachusetts: The New Bedford 
branch has begun an investigation of the 
conditions surrounding the importation of 
Negro workers from the South into that 
vicinity. The inquiry will cover housing, 
sanitation, hours of labor and wages. 

Minnesota: Co-ordinating committees 
from the St. Paul and Minneapolis branches 
are working to insure the passage of an 
equal rights bill. The joint committee is 
opposed to an amended measure approved 
by the House of Representatives judiciary 
committee but is supporting the original 
bill which was adopted by the state Senate. 

Maryland: A post war program was 
sponsored by the Baltimore branch, April 
28, at which time Dr. Gertrude Bussey, 
Goucher college professor, spoke on the 
international phase of post war problems. 





Colored Mother’s Prayer 


Dear Lord, 

I’ve got a boy, 

A big, strong, black boy 
Who has gone to fight in this 
White man’s war . 


He was a good boy . . . my 
Boy was . . . and I’m proud 

Of him 

For, while he didn’t know where 
He’d be fighting or what he’d 
Be fighting for, he enlisted in the 
Army... 

And I know that he will gladly 
Give his life in the 

Interest of this 

Country. 


Father, 

I know that You cannot spare 
The lives of all of us 

Innocent black people in this 
Calamity which the white man’s 
Greed has brought upon 

This earth so, if You must, 
Take my boy home in Your 
Keeping. ... 


But most of all Lord, 

If my son must fight in 

Australia or in other places 

Hostile to the Negro . . . keep him 

Safe . . . and make those prejudiced 

Peoples broad enough to see 

That although he is black .. . he is 

Unselfish . . . and strong enough to 
help win 

A decision in that great 

Battle which they, themselves, 

Have proven 

Unequal 

To, 

Amen, 


—WaALTER G. ARNOLD 
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The branch reports that it is continuing 
its fight against discrimination in war indus- 
tries in the Baltimore area with some suc- 
cess. A_ special legal committee of the 
branch, composed of W. A. C. Hughes, 
Robert McGuinn, Dallas Nicholas and Cal- 
vin Douglas, is working to discover any 
threats to Negro labor in the Maryland 
“Work or Fight” bill. All five of the men 
who took the Baltimore police examination, 
after a six week training course under the 
sponsorship of the branch, were successful 
in passing. The branch is now urging the 
appointment of these men to the police 
force. 

Missouri: The membership drive of the 
St. Joseph branch ended recently with a 

yal of 350 reached. At the mass meeting, 
held at the close of the drive, Roscoe 
Dunjee, editor of the Oklahoma Black Dis- 
patch, was the principal speaker. 

The St. Louis branch reports a member- 
ship of 4,200 at the close of its 1943 cam- 
paign. Under the leadership of Mrs. Daisy 
Lampkin, assistant field secretary, a total 
of 40 workers became Pancas. 

New Jersey: At the April 28 meeting of 
the Paterson branch a report on the success 
of the plans to solve the nursery problem 
for mothers in war industries was made. 
There was also a discussion of legislation. 
of interest to Negroes now pending before 
the New Jersey legislature. 

The membership drive of the Trenton 
branch closed May 18 with Mrs. Daisy 
Lampkin, assistant field secretary, as guest 
speaker. Dr. Henry L. Austin is president 
of the branch. 

New York: The Staten Island branch 
began its membership campaign, May 10, 
with a mass meeting at which Alfred Baker 
Lewis, national board member, was the 
principal speaker. The branch plans to 
have at least 1,000 members by the end of 
the campaign, June 5. 

Ohio: A total of 4,123 memberships, 
more than twice the number ever before 
attained, were reported at the end of the 
campaign of the Cleveland branch. The 
drive, under the leadership of Shirley Gra- 
ham, assistant field secretary, yielded 
$7,496.45. The branch has written to the 
president of Western Reserve college pro- 
testing the use of a biology text which 
presents the Negro race as an inferior 
group. 

Pennsylvania: Prentice Thomas, assist- 
ant special counsel, was the principal speak- 
er at the May 9 meeting of the Bryn Mawr 
branch which was held in Haverford. Mr. 
Thomas spoke on “The Right to Work.” 

South Carolina: A mass meeting in con- 
nection with the membership drive was- 
held by the Columbia branch, May 2. The 
largest branch in the state, in the present 
drive the membership goal has been set 
at 1,500. 

The annual meeting of the State Confer- 
ence of Branches will be held in Florence 
on June 13 and 14. 

Texas: The Houston branch now em- 
ploys a full-time executive secretary. Lulu 
B. White, who was chairman of the recent 
membership drive which gained approxi- 
mately 6,000 members, was elected to the 
new position by the executive committee. 

Virginia: Roy Wilkins, assistant secre- 
tary, was guest speaker at a mass meeting 
sponsored by the Richmond branch in 
connection with its membership campaign. 
The meeting, held May 16, aided the 
branch’s drive for 5,000 members. 

The Petersburg branch recently closed 
a successful membership drive in which 
they increased their rolls from 150 to more 
than 400 members. Luther P. Jackson di- 
rected the drive in conjunction with Rev. 
Cc. L. Evans, branch president. 






































































































































































































































































































































NE of the wisest of contemporary 
O Haitian thinkers and writers is 

M. Louis Dantés Bellegarde, 
journalist, author, statesman, financier, 
diplomat, educator, lecturer: his has 
been a life rich in service and achieve- 
ment. The present book* is a collection 
of his articles from the pages of La 
Phalange, a leading Catholic daily of 
Port-au-Prince. These articles cover 
such an astonishing variety of subjects 
that justice cannot be done them in a 
mere review. As he states in his pref- 
ace, our author discusses the Haitian 
soul, both national and individual; the 
Haitian body, both that of the individual 
as well as the nation; and Haiti’s place 
in international society. Some of his 
chapter headings are: “Nation, Race, 
and Culture,” “The Haitian Nation,” 
“Women and Education in Haiti,” 
“Agricultural Life in Haiti,” “Haitian 
Creole,” “Inter-American Cooperation,” 
etc. , 

M. Bellegarde begins his book by 
puncturing contemporary ideologies 
about race. He criticizes his fellow 
Haitians, many of whom have developed 
a defensive racialism as a protection 
against the Nordicism of the United 
States, as well as Hitler and his Aryans. 
“Our neo-racism has simply been a re- 
action against North American expro- 
priation. The Occupation whipped up 
our national pride.” There is no Hai- 
tian race, except in a cultural sense, any 
more than there is a Nordic race. And 
it is equally as silly for certain Haitians 
to try, with the assistance of certain 
Americans, to make the country a sort 
of “Dahomean islet of Bantu culture 
and Congolese or Arda religion for the 
amusement of Yankee tourists. or 
Our author frankly admits the primi- 
tiveness of much of Haitian life by 
civilized Western industrial standards 
and he wants to raise the cultural and 
economic level of his people through 
education and sensibly planned work. 
Nor can Haiti be transformed “by rig- 
ging her out in the black shirt of Musso- 
lini, the brown tunic of Hitler, the blouse 
of Stalin, or the ‘G-string’ of a Sussu 
of Guinea. These garments have not 
been cut to the measurements of our 
people.” He is equally critical of those 
people who do not wish the Haitians to 
assimilate Western European culture; 
and this they must do if they are to sur- 





* Haiti et ses problémes (Haiti and Her 


Problems). Par Dantés Bellegarde. Mon- 
treal, Canada: Editions Bernard Valiquette, 
1942(?). 297pp. $1.00 Canadian. 


A Haitian Speaks 


By James W. Ivy 


vive as an independent people. 
do not wish to hear talk of French. 
or even Latin, culture. What is good 
for Walloon Belgium, Gallic Switzer- 
land, and French Canada is worthless 
for Haiti. Why? Because the Haitian 
people are of Negro descent.” These 
people want Haiti to remain African. 
“Those among us who preach a return 
to ‘pure African traditions’ are simply 
preparing the bed for the totalitarian 
powers in search of colonies and Leben- 
sraum, as they say in their pseudo- 
scientific jargon. It is because the 
Sussu Negroes have preserved their 
‘pure African tradition’ that French 
Guinea, with a territory of 96,000 square 
miles and a population of two million 
inhabitants, is governed, administered, 
and exploited by 1200 Europeans. It 
is because the Krus and the Mandingos 
of Liberia have preserved their ‘pure 
African traditions’ that 12,000 Negroes 
of American descent and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization can control a territory of 
45,000 square miles, inhabited by two 
million ‘non-civilized’ African Ne- 
groes. 7 


“They 


*“Voodooism”’ Increases Profits 


On the tendency of white foreigners 
especially, and recently American Ne- 
groes, to read dark, jungle atavism 
into even the most guileless aspects of 
Haitian life, our author has this to 
say: 

“Many good missionaries have come 
to us from the United States and else- 
where to advise us to preserve our tra- 
ditions, customs, and African cults and 
to burn all our bridges to Christian 
civilization in order that Haiti might 
preserve its originality: they wish our 
country to form a blackspot in America 
whose proximity will exempt them from 
the expense of long trips to Africa 
to study the arts and practices of the 
‘non-civilized.’ And when, with the 
‘candid complaisance of the Haitians,’ 
as Louis Mars says, they visit several 
houmforts and pick up a few legends 
about zombis and werewolves, they in- 
undate the American market with a 
flood of black books on Haiti to the 
delight of the credulous American pub- 
lic, eager to bolt the most unbelievable 
stories of alleged Haitian savagery. But 
against this avalanche the efforts of a 
Price-Mars and a J. C. Dorsainvil are 
in vain; not even a Herskovits can stem 
the tide, because their works are too 
serious to please the fickle minds which 
make up the clientele of the Wirkuses, 


Seabrooks, Loederers, Craigies and com- 
pany. Just now the writers are Negro 
Americans—Miss Hurston, Arna Bon- 
temps—who, finding no elements of 
‘Bantu culture’ at home among their 
twelve million congeners of Anglo- 
Saxon culture and Christian civilization, 
come to study them in Haiti.” 

On this same point M. Bellegarde 
tells the amusing story of Lady Dorothy 
Mills who visited Haiti in 1923 armed 
with an automatic because she believed 
she was visiting a country of savage 
cannibals ready to pounce on her blond 
flesh at the slightest provocation. The 
poor lady, however, was disappointed. 
She found no sombis, viens-viens 
(ghosts), or corps sans-Gme (soulless 
bodies) in every garden and on every 
highway, but the same cultured life to 
which she had been accustomed in Eng- 
land. “An actual historic fact is the 
pretext for the accusation of cannibalism 
leveled against us, and which continues 
to be repeated with complaisance.” Peo- 
ple readily believe this misconception, 
apparently, because the Haitians are 
Negroes and they really do not believe 
that Negroes can be civilized. As our 
author points out, no one for a moment 
thinks of smearing the Hanoverians with 
the enithet “cannibal” merely because 
the “Hanover butcher” in ’24 killed and 
ate six children. Czechoslovaks have 
not been dubbed cannibals because 
twenty-six persons, both men and 
women, killed and ate some five people 
after making them up into a goulash. 
Voodoo doctors sell love potions in 
New York and New Orleans, but for- 
eigners do not write therefore of the 
United States as a land of voodoo doc- 
tors. Our national pastime is lynching 
but it is the rare foreigner who writes 
of this country solely in the terms of 
frying blackamoors. On the other hand, 
our author calls his fellow Haitians at- 
tention to the condition of their cities. 
Pe et One is usually led to judge 
the civilization of a country by the ap- 
pearance of its cities, the cleanliness 
and the comfort which they find therein. 
It is difficult for a foreign tourist to 
admit that the Haitian people are civil- 
ized when he sees a goodly portion of 
them stagnating in wretched hovels or 
rambling around semi-naked, or garbed 
in disgusting rags, in the streets of the 
capital.” 


One Language Needed 


Our author also writes wisely of 
Creole, the language of the Haitian 
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masses, versus French, the language of 
the classes. He favors the extension of 
French in the primary schools rather 
than Creole. For Haiti to make her 
national tongue Creole would mean her 
isolation culturally and otherwise from 
the main stream of Western civiliza- 
tion, which her people should assimilate. 
French is not a mere literary tool, but 
a key to the best works of the human 
mind. He writes too on Haitian agri- 
culture, Haitian finances and revenue, 
on Haitian society and the elite. “Many 
people in Haiti confuse the ‘elite’ with 
‘society.’ ” 

Running all through this book is the 
truth that the degree of complexity 
and perfection which a civilization at- 
tains depends in the last resort, not 
upon race and skin color, but upon the 
economic base and the development of 
its powers of production. M. Belle- 
garde, therefore, wants the economic 
base of Haitain life widened through 
education, improved agricultural meth- 
ods, trades, wise foreign commerce, and 
international cooperation. Haiti was 
the pioneer in Pan-Americanism. It was 
Alexandre Petion who aided Simon 
Bolivar with money, munitions, and men 
in 1816-1817; it was Anténor Firmin 
who expounded the doctrine of an An- 
tillian Confederation in his Letters from 
Saint-Thomas in 1910; and it was 
Furcy-Chatelain who in 1915 argued 
fora genuine Pan-American union as a 
protection against the Colussus of the 
North. 


Every American should read this 
book. It will serve as a corrective to 
the usual tripe written about Haiti and 
its people. Most foreigners write about 
Haiti with ignorance and a formula in- 
stead of sympathetic knowledge. Such 
writing falls into the category of what 
Luis Alberto Sanchez calls “Exoticism 
and Imperialism” and is the stock in 
trade, the “industry of the journalist 
traveler” eager to justify the exploita- 
tion of weaker peoples. M. Bellegarde 
has a gift of speech and _ original 
thought; his prose is limpid, beautiful, 
in the best tradition of French clarity 
and thought. His book is candid, pene- 
trating, brilliant, and the author exhibits 
a most amazing erudition. 


“When you start planning for the 
whole world, you have to count the 


whole world in.”—Dr. Margaret Meade. 
anthropologist. 


The best book buy is still THE 
NEGRO IN VIRGINIA — Entertain- 
ing, Educational, Sensational! 

Only $2.50 from The Crisis Book 
+ 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Book Reviews 


MINORITIES AND FREEDOM 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN. 


By Carey McWilliams. Boston: 
Little Brown & Co., 1943. 325pp. 
$3.00. 


THE DISCOVERY OF FREEDOM. 


(Man’s Struggle Against Author- 
ity). By Rose Wilder Lane. New 
York: The John Day Co., 1943. 
XV-+-262pp. $2.50. 


Brothers Under The Skin has been written 
by a man with a conscience. Mr. McWil- 
liams suffers because American democratic 
preachments, so far as the non-white races 
are concerned, do not square with American 
“democratic” practices. We still have a sys- 
tem of bi-racialism which operates on the 
American myth of “equal but separate” ar- 
rangements for the various colored groups in 
this country. The arrangements separate but 
they do not give equality. We profess to be 
fighting for democracy and equality and free- 
dom abroad and yet deny its benefits to mil- 
lions of our own citizens—Negroes, Indians, 
Japanese, Chinese—merely because they made 
the mistake of being born with the “wrong” 
skin pigmentation. And there are more non- 
white groups in the United States than the 
average white citizen is aware of. For within 
the borders of continental United States we 
have 12,865,518 Negroes, 3,500,000 Mexicans, 
361,816 American Indians, 126,947 Japanese, 
77,514 Chinese, 45,563 Filipinos, 2,405 Hindus, 
and 1,711 Koreans. Our colonies of Hawaii, 
Guam, American Samoa, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
the Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin Is- 
lands likewise have large colored and mixed- 
blood populations. We have on a whole done 
much better in our colonies in our treatment 
of the colored races than we have on the 
mainland. 

Many factors explain this. In Puerto Rico 
the Spanish tradition of incorporating the 
mixed-bloods into the dominant group still 
prevails. In the Virgin Islands it is the lack 
of a large resident white population and the 
persistence of the race-equality tradition of 
the Danes. In Hawaii its the large mongrel 
population itself, the remoteness of the islands 


_ from the mainland, and the labor policy of 


the sugar barons who have been more con- 
cerned with cheap labor and huge profits 
than ethnic purity. In Hawaii there has never 
been even the slightest challenge to the power 
of the sugar barons by a non-white group. 
Hence they can afford to be rather tolerant 
ethnically speaking. 

“In the very nature of things,” writes the 
author, “we cannot pursue one policy on the 
mainland with respect to Filipinos, Chinese, 
Koreans, and Japanese and still a different 
policy in Hawaii.” Most of our allies are 
colored and we cannot expect them to believe 
in the sincerity of our democracy if we are 
going to continue to exclude almost sixteen 
per cent of our citizens from its benefits 
merely because their skins happen to be 
swarthy. Axis propaganda, especially that of 
the Japanese, is already making very effective 
use of these mocking paradoxes of our so- 
called democracy. 

The central problem of race in America is, 
of course, that of the Negro. There are more 
of us than any other minority group. We 
have been here longer. We are more thor- 
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oughly American. And the racial restrictions 
for controlling minority groups bear more 
heavily upon us than the other non-white 
groups. Mr. McWilliams points out that “It 
was with the Indian that our patterns of 
‘color-reaction’ and ‘color-behavior’ were first 
conditioned.” Refinements of the technique 
were worked out later on the Negro and they 
are now used whenever the majority wants 
to keep a colored minority in “its place.” 

Our author devotes a chapter to the prob- 
lems of each of the colored minority groups 
beginning with the Indian and concluding 
with the Negro. His last chapter gives an 
“Outline for Action.” His first suggestion is 
that Congress enforce those rights already 
guaranteed by the Constitution. He also sug- 
gests that Congress pass “an all-inclusive fed- 
eral civil-rights statute,” a sort of “Fair Ra- 
cial Practice Ace.” Our author believes these 
might be workable at this time because of the 
“great upsurge of democratic sentiment” cre- 
ated by the war, because the Federal govern- 
ment is intruding itself more and more in all 
phases of our national life, and hence federal 
action would not be regarded as “meddling,” 
and because of the partial success of the 
FEPC and the accomplishments of the 
NLRA. He says he does not expect to abol- 
ish prejudice and discrimination overnight, 
but these, he feels, would be steps in the right 
direction. 

Mr. McWilliams suggested solutions seem 
to me too highly juridical. Nor are they 
likely to succeed in the face of the present 
trend toward bi-racialism which we note 
everywhere in this country. We have a thor- 
oughly. segregated Army and Navy. The 
quasi-governmental agencies such as the USO 
and the Red Cross are also segregated. And 
the drive against the FEPC has already 
emasculated that agency. Everywhere the 
tendency seems to be to freeze the Negro in 
his present pariah status. There is no infal- 
lible touchstone for the problems of race in 
America. Basic changes can only be made as 
we change American ideology on race and 
the problems of race. George Schuyler’s re- 
cently organized Association for Tolerance in 
America is taking a step in the right direction 
when it propagandizes the common white man 
in an attempt to change his racial ideology. 

In closing, isn’t our author being some- 
what American when he classifies South 
America among the predominantly white con- 
tinents? Out of the estimated 120,000,000 
people in South America, hardly more than 
twenty million could be generously classified 
as white. I note this too: “For example, 
Mexicans are generally listed in the census 
as ‘white persons,’ and there is no doubt that 
the classification is ethnically correct.” Surely 
this is far from correct when we remember 
that more than ninety per cent of Mexicans 
are Indians and mestizos. But read the book. 
White Americans especially should read it. 
It is written with intense fervor and sincerity. 

Mrs. Lane’s The Discovery of Freedom dis- 
cusses another aspect of the centuries old “un- 
finished business of democracy.” The gist of 
her book is man’s age-old struggle against 
authority. “Very few men have ever known 
that men are free. Among this earth’s popu- 
lation now, few know that fact.” For six 
thousand years man has believed in a pagan 
god called Authority. And as long as this 
belief held sway man never released his 
energies to work efficiently to supply himself 
with food and shelter. Yet man is free and 
he is free by right of his birth, not by the 
concession of authority. This is a truth every 
Negro should keep in mind in his struggle for 
integration into American life. Civilization 
and the concept of property have done more 
than any two other things to keep man in 
thralldom to authority: the authority of gov- 
ernment, the authority of religion, the author- 
ity of history. Mrs. Lane believes there have 
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been three revolts against this servitude. The 
first attempt is really unknown but our author 
thinks it might have started with the early 
Israelites. The second began with the Moslems 
under the tutelage of Mohammed. The third 
has hardly begun but its beginnings are first 
discerned in the American Revolution and the 
creation of “the American system.” 

Mrs. Lane’s book is a curious mixture of 
erudition, insight, metaphysics, and oversim- 
plification. She is a presbyter instructing us 
in the basic principles, and like most preach- 
ers and teachers in order to drive home her 
moral truths she has had to oversimplify what 
is at bottom a very complex problem. Or 
rather problems, for freedom is not one prob- 
lem but many. Hence Mrs. Lane writes as a 
simplista and her book has in consequence the 
usual shortcomings of simplismo. Here is one 
little detail. As she interprets the Civil War, 
it was not fought over the issue of Negro 
slavery at all but over tariffs and state rights. 
The poor Negro never enters her picture at 
all. She also ignores in her elucidation of the 
“American tradition” the truth that there are 
basically two American traditions; one of tol- 
erance, liberalism, and freedom; the other of 
oppression, intolerance, and race hate, and the 
two traditions have always been parallel. 
James W. Ivy 
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use of machinery in farming, the collec- 
tivisation, and the establishment of state 
farms has delivered these lately nomadic 
peoples from the extreme hardships of 
their former existence. In Kazakstan 
alone, some 200,000 people of nomadic 
origin were settled on state farms during 
the first Five-Year Plan. 

The whole Soviet system has revised 
and completely altered the social status 
of the people of the former colonial terri- 
tories. Before the Revolution, most of 
the land was held by the Orthodox 
Church, the autocracy, and large Russian 
landlords. It is not remarkable that as 
the largest single owner of land, the 
Church had a vested interest in saving 
the Tsarist Empire, and lined up with 
the reactionary forces when the cry of 
“Land to the peasants!” went up. In 
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sion. “You should sass that kind back. 
Just tell him to go to hell. Come on— 
I'll show you.” 

Supported by Tommy’s bravado, Jack 
walked back hesitantly to the counter, 
and the big man came out of the sha- 
dows. He tore off a ticket and gave it 
to Tommy. Then he looked at Jack, 
and there was no smile now as there had 
been the other time. 

“Say, kid,” he said. “I thought I told 
you you couldn’t go swimmin’ here.” 

Jack shivered with horror and embar- 
rassment and clutched his little towel- 
bundle. “I got a little money,” he said, 
faintly, the blood gone out of his voice. 
“T’ll pay for it.” 

The man scowled down at him, his 
great pink face now rosy with exaspera- 
tion. 

“Look, don’t you have any brains?” 
the man said. “We don’t want a nigger 
swimmin’ with white people in this pool, 
for money or no money.” 

Bloodless and _ pithless, without 
strength, without hope, Jack stood 
shaking. That vile and incomprehensi- 
ble word again! He trembled but he did 
not understand. 


Tommy, clutching his ticket, hesitated 
a moment before the judgment from this 
man. Then, afraid of this inexplicable 
thing too, he deserted and ran, his pale 
grey feet patting on the naked boards 
into the dressing room. 

“By God,” the man turned and mut- 
tered to the woman, “you can’t under- 
stand the guts of these high-yella bas- 
tards—from the time they’re knee high 
to a grasshopper.” 

Jack heard the words as he stepped 
back, wheeled, and fled down the burn- 
ing, white boards and through the sand. 
He scampered around the fence and then, 
looking back fearfully, he slowed and 
stopped. For a little while, clutching 
his bundle in his brown hand, he pressed 
his nose against the heavy-wire fence 
to watch how they splashed and shouted. 
And he knew, now, at last, that swim- 
ming here had all been a dream, knew 
too that Tommy was gone, cut away by a 
word, never to come back. Then he 
turned from the fence and went back 
along the hot white road, alone. 
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College and School News 


(Continued from page 164) 


Under Prof. William M. Cooper, 
Hampton summer school will be held 
from June 22 to July 30, and the nine- 
week course will end August 20. 


Travelling on a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion sponsored study-tour, Miss Rita 
Miller, chairman of the Division of 
Nursing at Dillard University, is 
now at Toronto University, beginning 
a month’s study of selected collegiate 
schools of nursing in Canada and the 
United States. This year Dillard began 
a collegiate school of nursing with a 
five-year course leading to the bachelor’s 
degree and the diploma in nursing. 

Miss Juliette Lee, instructor in the 
Division of Nursing has been awarded a 
General Educational Board Fellowship 
for a year’s post-graduate study at 
Columbia University. 
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The Golden Anniversary of South- 
ern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 


On Feb. 25, 1943 the Southern Aid 
Society of Va., Inc., of Richmond, Va. 
attained its Golden Anniversary. Dur- 
ing its 50-year period of operation it 
has progressed from a meager beginning 
to an outstanding position in the indus- 
trial insurance world. Its first year’s 
gross business amounted to $7,000 with 
an authorized maximum Capital Stock 
of only $5,000. It closed its 50th year 
with a paid-in Capital of 150,000 and 
admitted assets in excess of $1,000,000. 
It has paid over $8,000,000 in weekly 
benefits and death claims to its policy- 
holders and now has insurance in force 
in excess of $7,000,000. 

This organization came into being to 
remove the great stigma of poverty and 
charity from race people in the hour of 
distress. The farseeing promoters be- 
lieved that if they could secure the 
cooperation of a sufficient number of 
race people who would pay weekly 
premiums from 5c up, they could pro- 
vide relief to them during the too fre- 
quent periods of disability and the too 
early deaths of many of their numbers. 
Throughout the years, by the most rigid 
economy in operation and handling of 
these small weekly premiums, this Com- 
pany has brought about a condition 
where the humblest and poorest citizen, 
through his own industry and self-help, 
can now be free of the blighting hand 
of charity. 

During its 50 years of operation this 
Company has had among its officers and 
representatives, as it now has, many of 
the outstanding men and women of this 
State and the District of Columbia. 
Through its various offices and divisions 
have gone men and women into every 
profession and educational and business 
activity among race people throughout 
the nation. 

This Company has pioneered in buy- 
ing or erecting modern office buildings 
and has purchased each year the maxi- 
mum allowance of War Savings Bonds 
—it now owns more than $500,000 of 
Federal, State, City and County Bonds 
and first lien mortgages on race proper- 
ties, and also over $500,000 in office 
buildings and other properties held by 
the race within its territory. 

The present Officers and Board of 
Directors are, Messrs. Jas. T. Carter, 
Pres. & Gen’l Counsel, B. A. Cephas, 
Vice Pres., Dr. J. M. G. Ramsey, Vice 
Pres., W. A. Jordan, Secretary-Man- 
ager, J. E. Hall, Jr., Asst. Secretary- 
Manager, W. E. Baker, Treasurer, A. C. 
Ellis, Chas. N. Jackson, Dr. J. M. New- 
man, W. E. Randolph and Percy 
Wilson. 
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insufferable snobbery in its dealings 
with colored races. It was a major aim 
of the Church to bind in one fellowship 
folk of various races. The Church cam- 
not scrap that purpose.’—Rev. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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The CRISIS announces a new feature 
to begin with the July issue: Letters 
from the Armed Services. 


War Bond will be given as a prize. 


If an account of Negroes in this war is 
to be written, including all the heart- 
aches, prejudices, triumphs over obsta- 
cles, brave deeds, skilled work, and just 
plain philosophy of the men and women 
who make up our host in uniform, then 
it must be written by the Negroes them- 


For the best letter each month a $25 
selves. 


nary publicity on the war has neglected 
our men. It has glossed over their spe- 
cial hardships. It has ignored—except 
in rare instances—their deeds. 








| Already we have seen that the ordi- 
| 
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According to the Office of War Informa- 
tion, there are now about 500,000 
Negroes in the armed services. They 
have a story to tell. 


The CRISIS invites them to tell that 
story to be preserved in a running, per- 
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manent record of their adventures, 
good, bad, and indifferent. There are 
many complaints. But there are also 
other stories, more cheerful, more en- 
couraging. We want both sides. 


The letters do not have to be in Oxford 
or Harvard English. They just have to : 
say something worth saying. We are 1 
more anxious to know what our men 

and women see and feel than in | 
whether they use the right word at all 

times. 


| 

| 

| 
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I; 
The CRISIS will not carry anonymous 1 
letters as such. Every letter must have | 
a signature and address, but in print- 
ing same, upon request, we will use a 
pen name. Please tell us whether we | 
may use your name and address. If 
not, give pen name, but you must sign 
your real name and address for our . 
information. 


This feature is open to members of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, 
Red Cross staffs, Army nurses, WAACs, 
and Merchant Marine. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MAKE THEIR FUTURE SECURE 


That the world 
may be a safer 
place for the boys 
and girls today 
and those yet un- 
born, our soldiers, backed up by 
millions who are carrying on at 
home, are waging a terrific strug- 
gle to win the fiercest war of all 
times. To help make this task 


Home Office Building 
3rd and Clay Sts., Richmond, Virginia 


lighter and victory 
quicker, funds of 
policyholders of 
this Company 
have been liber- 
ally invested in War Savings 
Bonds. Employees of the Com- 
pany are also buying war bonds 
and stamps through its Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan. 


Make Their Future Secure 


Commencement time is here! 
Many sacrificing mothers and 
fathers will swell with pride 
when their offsprings graduate. 
Those who have wisely pre- 
pared through life insurance and 
savings to continue the educa- 
tion of their children will find 
no difficulty in doing so. 

SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF 


VIRGINIA, INC. for fifty years 
has been a bulwark of strength 
in the insurance field. It has co- 
operated with this Government 
in all wars during the half cen- 
tury of its existence. It has paid 
promptly all just claims, and will 
continue to do so, thus helping 
to make the future of our boys 
and girls secure. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., INC. 


Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia 
HOME OFFICE: Third and Clay Sts., Richmond Va. 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT LOW COST 
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